3i6          MISTLETOE AND THE GOLDEN BOUGH     NOTK

and is extremeiy abundant where cider is made.    In the N.-W,
Himalayan districts, it is frequently found on apricot-trees, which
are the commonest fruit-trees there.    Its white berries are eaten by
birds, chiefly by the missel-thrush (Turdus wsdvorus, L.), and the
seeds are either rubbed by the beak against branches of trees, or
voided on to them ; the seeds, owing to the viscous nature of the
pulp surrounding them, then become attached to the branches."1
The large smooth pale-green tufts of the parasite, clinging to the
boughs of trees, are most conspicuous in winter, when they assume
a yellowish hue.2    In Greece at the present time mistletoe grows
most commonly on firs, especially at a considerable elevation (three
thousand feet or more) above the level of the sea.8   Throughout
Italy mistletoe now grows on fruit-trees, almond-trees, hawthorn,
limes, willows, black poplars, and firs, but never, it is said, on oaks.4
In England seven authentic cases of mistletoe growing on oaks are
said to be reported.5    In Gloucestershire mistletoe grows on the
Badham Court oak, Sedbury Park, Chepstow, and on the Frampton-
on-Severn oak.6   Branches of oak with mistletoe growing on them
were exhibited to more than one learned society in France during
the nineteenth century; one of the branches was cut in the forest of
Jeugny.7    It is a popular French superstition that mandragora or
"the hand of glory," as it is called by the people, may be found by
digging at the root of a mistletoe-bearing oak.8
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